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Camperville Memorial Gym Opening Attracts 3,000 

An enthusiastic crowd of about 3,000 persons attended the memorial and gymna- 
lum day at Camperville last June 11 when the gymnasium was officially opened and the 
lemorial was unveiled at a public ceremony. Baseball and softball tournaments and a box- 
62 tournament featured the attractions for the dav. 
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CAMPERVILLE MEMORIAL GYM is shown on top right; below the Lebret Indian School 
Jadet Band which attended the opening ceremonies. Left, on the pedestal of the statue of the 
acred Heart, the names of the war dead are inscribed: Louis Chartrand, Lawrence Chartrand, 
|awrence Guiboche, Frederick Flamand, Adelard J. Chartrand, Joseph Porter, Albert Fagnan, Wil- 
am Pangman and Francis P. Welburn. 


I The unveiling of the war me- 
lorial took place at 4 p.m. with 
lev. A. Plamondon, Camperville 
Bstor and promoter of the war 
lemorial and gymnasium, as 
Isster of ceremonies, 
j Father Plamondon thanked the 
fblate Fathers for their aid and 
uidance in the project and also 
fie citizens of Camperville and 
|is many benefactors for their co¬ 


operation in establishing the me¬ 
morial and gymnasium. 

Rev. Father Scheffer, 
provincial superior of the Oblate 
Fathers, spoke of the great 
achievement of the building of the 
gymnasium and memorial, which 
he termed a fitting tribute to the 
war dead. He also paid tribute to 
the memory of the old missiona¬ 
ries who labored at Camperville 


years ago. 

Michael Hryhorchulc, M.L.A., 
for Ethelbert constituency, pra's- 
ed the work and deeds of the Ob¬ 
late Fathers among the Indians 
and local peopler-and wished them 
every success. 

Theodore Flatfoot, Chief of the 
Camperville Indian Reserve, 
spoke briefly in Saulteux, and 
was followed by Rev. Father 
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^cGISLATION 


BACKED BY HARRIS 


SASKATOON, Nov. 15 — 
The Indian bill to come before 
the next session of parliament 
was a “most liberal document” 
and the natives of Canada 
would lose none of their rights 
but rather would gain addi¬ 
tional ones if it passed, the 
Hon. Walter E. Harris, minist¬ 
er of citizenship and immigra¬ 
tion, said as he addressed an 
audience of about 400 at the 


Beaulieu, O.M.I., who told the 
story behind the gymnasium, the 
problems facing the construction 
of the building , and the final 
success of the project. 

A total of 22 teams took part 
in the ball tournaments. There 
were 11 senior teams, six junior 
baseball teams and five girls’ 
softball teams. Rain in the early 
evening halted the proceedings 
and the prize money had to be 
divided among the teams still in 
the tournaments. 

Masses were held at the Cam¬ 
perville Church from 6 a.m. to 
11 a.m. High mass was sung by 
the children of the Indian Resi¬ 
dential School at 9 a.m., with Rev. 
Father Scheffer officiating and 
Father P. Dumouchel, O.M.I., 
preaching. 

The Indian High School Band, 
from Lebret, Sask., opened the 
sports events and presented mu¬ 
sical selections throughout the 
day. 

In the evening, the boxing 
tournament was held, with box¬ 
ers from Winnipeg, Dauphin and 
Camperville taking part. Camper- 
ville’s Maurice “Kid”. Guiboche 
triumphed over Bruce Codville, 
of Winnipeg, to take top honors. 


banquet in the Bessborough 
hotel. 

Mr. Harris denied that the In¬ 
dian bill would leave “arbitrary 
powers” in himself as minister, 
or that the “thread of subservi¬ 
ence” for the natives ran through 
the bill, as charged by John 
D:efenbaker, member for Lake 
Centre. 

The minister defended the 
clause he had put in the bill that 
made an Indian get a permit from 
the Indian agent before he could 
sell cattle, grain or any of his 
products. 

Defended 

He also defended the adminis¬ 
tration of the Indian affairs 
branch asserting that in the past 
four years more schools had been 
built and more qualified teachers 
acquired to educate the native 
children, than ever before in his¬ 
tory. 

Mr. Harris challenged the truth 
of Mr. Diefenbaker’s statements 
that the Indian was given the 
right to vote only if he lost his 
treaty rights and that the native 
could not resort to the courts. 
Under the bill the Indian could 
do as he pleased, vote or not, and 
he certainly could sue the minis¬ 
ter or government in the courts. 
The biggest court case in the In¬ 
dian affairs branch was now- 
under way in Ontario, he said. 

Mr. Diefenbaker had spoken of 
the benefits under the act being 
a “mirage” but the aged Indians 
to receive $25 per month pen¬ 
sion and those to benefit from the 
$35,000 per year in loans for 
farming and f'shing operations, 
would find something more sub¬ 
stantial than a mirage, the min¬ 
ister said. 


Indian Record 
r ins Praise 
ind Support 

OTTAWA—On the occasion 
the recent Oblate Mission- 
Irv Convention held in Otta- 
la, Nov. 21-22, their Excel- 
tncies Bishops Belleau, Tro- 
e 11 i e r and J. M. Coudert 
Raised the Indian Missionary 
tecord’s editor for his effort 
n bringing the message of the 
jlospel and the principles of 
rue Christian life to the In- 
|ian population of Canada. 
The Catholic Press Apostolate, 
tiitiated this year by the Vicars- 
Ipostolic of The Pas and of 
frouard, as well as by the Pro- 
[incial Superiors cf the Oblates 
the Prairie Provinces, has met 
pith success. 

Circulation of the Indian Re- 
ord has more than doubled dur- 
the year; there is hope that 
fie financial status of the publi- 
ation will gradually improve, 
lot withstanding ever increasing 
ublishing costs and the lack of 
dequate financial resources the 
lidian Record will continue to 
lerform the task it has begun 13 
[ears ago. 

His Exc. Bishop Coudert affirm- 
that “if the Indian Record 
[’ere not in existence it would 
lave to be founded immediately”, 
[his answers the pleas of the 
fopes who have affirmed that it 
i more important to establish the 
tatholic Press than to build 
[lurches. 

Beginning with the January is- 
|u<\ 1951, the Indian Record will 
pturn to its former format, that 
s it will be published in magazine 
t.vle, with sixteen pages; it will 
printed on better paper and 
lull use finer illustrations. Sub- 
niption costs will remain the 
ame as before. 


THE FIRST CRIB 



Saint Francis of Assisi in adoration before the Babe of Bethlehem received the inspiration to con¬ 
struct the first Christmas Crib at Greccio. This painting depicts the Poverello in solemn contempla¬ 
tion, meditating on the Mystery of the Incarnation, when it is said that the Christ Child appeared 
surrounded bv angels. This canvas hangs in St. Francis Hospital, a short distance from St. Bonaven- 

ture College, in Olean, N. Y (NCWC) 

& jk)olp anh iHcrrp Cfjnstmas 
anb & Happp |9car! 



I.M.R. to be Published 
In Magazine Format 

ST-BONIFACE, Man. — In 
answer to repealed requests 
that the Indian Record return 
to the magazine style in. 
which it has been published 
from 1938 to 1947, the manage¬ 
ment of the Indian Record has 
voted to resume publication, 
beginning with Vol. 14, No. 1, 
January 1951, in the 16-page 
magazine format. 

H'gh quality glossy paper will 
be used, and finer-screen illus- 
trat'ons plus a more varied use of 
type-faces will greatly improve 
the appearance of the magazine. 

New features will be introduced 
from month to month and the em¬ 
phasis will be placed on the reli¬ 
gious, social and educational guid¬ 
ance of the readers. It is felt, 
more than ever before, that there 
is a definite need for a publication 
like the I.M.R., which has pioneer¬ 
ed in the field 13 years ago. 

The I.M.R., Board of Directors 
has pledged itself, from the time 
of the foundation of the Catholic 
Press Apostolate for the Indians 
of Canada, to support the maga¬ 
zine to the fullest extent possible. 
The renewed expression of ap¬ 
preciation voiced at the Ottawa 
Missionary Conference gives a 
great incentive to forge ahead; 
spurred by the hope that the ever 
increasing number of subscribers 
will respond to the efforts made 
on their behalf the editors of the 
I I.M.R., will strive unceasingly to 
| better the magazine so as to es¬ 
tablish it on a solid foundation. 

It is hoped that the improve¬ 
ments planned will induce many 
to renew their zeal in contribut¬ 
ing to the magazine, financially 
as well as in sending photos, news 
items, stories, feature articles of 
local as well as of national inter¬ 
est to the readers. 
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Christmas Greetings 


May the vision which the eyes of Mary and Joseph beheld 
be your joy and blessing this Christmas Day and always. 

Christmas is, above all else, the Feast of Vision. The 
blind night of forty centuries is pierced by a star; shadows 
give way to substance as the Eternal Light pursues them 
one by one and banishes them from His world. 

“We have seen His star,” say the Wise Men, and “We 
have seen” becomes the theme of the hour. Shepherds, angels 
children, even humble animals, all have “seen.” The profound 
Orientals call'this wonderful season of the year the “Epi¬ 
phany,” the “manifestation” of God to men. 


There is, however, one group for whom this won¬ 
drous “visibility” of God might seem to be in vain. These 
are the sightless men and women, and little children too, 
of today and all the centuries. At the Magi’s insistence, 
they raise their heads towards heaven, but see no star; 
at the angel’s summons, they hasten along to Bethlehem, 
but see no newborn Child. 


Yet better far than do those who have eyes to see, 
do these, whose eyes are veiled, know how to evaluate the 
coming of Thy Light. These whose steps are slow and cau¬ 
tious, appreciate perhaps more than others the revelation 
of the certain Way. They love all the more the Good Tid¬ 
ings, the advent of unfailing Truth. 


Into the cloister of each such soul come only invited 
images—the scenes that so often intrude upon the vision 
of other men, can offer no distraction here. Perhaps God 
made these so because He wanted all of them, their minds, 
their hearts, their wills. Reluctant to share their interests 
with the enticing objects that present themselves to hu¬ 
man sight, He draws His mantle close about them, shield¬ 
ing eyes made only to see Him, from the confusing panorama 
of this sad and weary world. 


And as the fixed gaze of their souls looks only upon 
the newborn King, the blind can see also the goodness which 
His coming has wrought in the hearts of men. Their bene¬ 
factors and their friends take on a Christlike aspect, and 
they thank Him and them together from the depths of de¬ 
voted hearts. 


NEWSLETTER FROM ST. MARY'S 

SCHOOL, CADSTON 


Sometime in October, two dis¬ 
tinguished visitors called at the 
school: Mr. Gooderham, inspec¬ 
tor for the Indian agencies of Al¬ 
berta, and Mr. Ragan, district 
Agent. With Father Principal, 
they visited various departments 
and attended to matters of busi¬ 
ness. 


On Oct. 15, Rev. Fr. Poulin went 
to say Mass for the first time at 
the Old Agency. From this date 
on, Mass will be celebrated there 
every second week in private 
homes for the benefit of those 
who dwell on the more dstant 
parts of the reserve. 


On Oct. 21, having received 
news that her mother is danger¬ 
ously ill, Sister G. Michaud left 
for her home. She was replaced 
in her class the first day by Sister 
B. Roesch, and from then on by 
Sister Ste Marie, a former teach¬ 
er with many years of experience 
in the school. 


On Oct. 22, a pleasant social 
evening was held in the gymna¬ 
sium for the proft of the Red 
Cross. Sponsored by the senior 
pupils, it proved a real success. 


On Oct. 23, the X-Ray unit from 
the Department of National Health 
made an early appearance at the 
school and thanks to the good 
organization and the co-operation 
of all, everything went so smooth¬ 
ly that by 3:30 p.m. all the pupils 
had been X-rayed. 

On Oct. 24, Miss Dorothy Good 
Striker, employed at the school, 
made her First Holy Communion 
in our chapel after being instruct¬ 
ed in the Catholic Faith by Rev. 
Fr. Poulin. A week later, on All 
Saints Day, Miss Frankina Sorel 
Horse, also employed at the 
school, enjoyed the same privi¬ 
lege. 


High Mass on All Saints Day 
was celebrated in Yarrow by 
Rev. Fr. Poulin while Miss Rosa- 
belle Creighton at the organ, ac¬ 
companied the choir formed by 
Misses Verna and Teresa Big 
Throat, Delphine Fox, Rose Prai¬ 
rie Hen and Annie Plain Woman, 
all pupils of the school. 


On Nov. 1, the cadets were 
inspected by Captain Shaw of 
Cardston. 


A series of story-hours was 
held, on Oct. 29 for the senior 
girls, on Nov. 1 for the senior 
boys, and on Nov. 5 for the junior 
boys and girls respectively. Thor¬ 
oughly enjoyed by all, this new 
form of entertainment was for 
the profit of the Holy Childhood. 


In the evening of Nov. 7, a card 
party was held at the school for 
the senior boy? and girls. 


Sunday, Nov. 12, marked the 
opening of the retreat for the 
people of the Immaculate Con¬ 
ception Parish. Father Meunier, 
O.M.I., conducted the retreat 
for the parishioners as well as 
that which followed immediate¬ 
ly after for the children of the 
school. 


Brother Morin is presently 
under treatment at hospital in 
Lethbridge. 


Reverend Sister E. Bosse and 
Carolla Fox are now recovering 
from recent illness after having 
been hospitalized. 


Mrs. Walter Singer is at present 
dangerously ill in the Cardston 
hospital. 


In October Mrs. Frank Scout 
gave birth to twin girls in the 
same hospital. 

(THE CHRONICLER) 


Presented annually to player of Victoria & District Football League displaying highest stonj 
ard of sportsmanship during season, the Dr. J. D. Hunter Trophy was won for 1949-50 season’s play I 
Herman Henry, stellar fullback of Duncan Native Sons. Henry, an Indian lad, received unai 
mous vote for honor. 

Dr. Hunter nersonnally made presentation to Henry during half-time interval of a Ieagi| 
match between Duncan and Esqu’malt at Royal Athletic Park in Victoria, B.C. 

League officials in picture are President Charlie Lewis, holding smaller trophy which will I 
permanently retained by winner, secretary Don Gray and Percy Payne, extreme right. 


SAANICH NEWS 


FORT ALEXANDER 

We honor the Assumption! 


A few weeks ago a banquet was 
given in honor of Benjamin Paul 
and Dorothy Paul, of the West 


Saanich Ind. Reserve^ at the Wo¬ 


men’s Institute Hall, Brentwood, 
B. C. 


dren are to receive. Since the ma¬ 
jority of the Indians in this dist¬ 
rict are Catholic, your duty is to 
give to your children a Catholic 
education.” 


Benjamin Paul had just com¬ 
pleted his high-school, at Christ 
the King Seminary, New West¬ 
minster, B.C., and his cousin Do¬ 
rothy Paul had successfully con¬ 
cluded a commercial course at 
St. Ann’s Academy, Victoria, B.C. 


Rev. Father X. Lauzon, s.m.m., 
missionary * of the Saanich In¬ 
dians, presided. Present were Rev. 
Father J. Camirand, s.m.m., Prin¬ 
cipal of Kuper Island School, 
where Benjamin Paul received 
his primary education, many re¬ 
latives and friends from the 
Tsartl’p Reserve and some white 
people, close friends of the Paul 
family. Among them were Mr. and 
Mrs. W. J. Dignan, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ed. Logan and Mr. Siverston. 


•‘In conclusion, I would like to 
say, that to be seen one must stand 
up, that is what I am doing, to be 
heard, one must speak plainly, 
that is what I have tried to do 
and to be appreciated, one must 
be seated, that is what I am doing 
presently.” 

Films, entitled: “The Cariboo 
Trail” and “The Salmon run” 
were shown and the evening came 
to a close with a community sing¬ 
song. 

Benjamin Paul is now taking 
philosophy at Christ the King Se¬ 
minary and Dorothy Paul is em¬ 
ployed in the office of the Spring- 
wood’ Pharmaceutical Assoc., Sa-a- 
nichton, B.C. 


On All Saints’ Day, in unil 
with the Catholic Universe, J 
united in thanksgiving and pral 
er to celebrate the dogma of tfl 
Assumption of our Heaven] 
Queen. 

During a quarter of an ho 
our church bell rang out joy full 
Special decorations had been pi 
for the occasion. In the evenif 
quite a few members of the 
serve united with us in pray| 
during our hour of adoration. ' 
Principal presided and) preachfl 
encouraging all to tread the pal 
of virtue our Blessed Mother f| 
lowed whilst she was on eartb.| 
The children, in procession, i 
rying white and blue flags, pr 
sented the Queen of Heaven ea 
a candle which was deposited 
the foot of her statue. 


New homes built 


Mrs. Johnny Cooper presented 
her cousin, Dorothy Paul, with a 
lovely fountain pen and Philip 
Paul presented a brief case to 
Benjamin Paul, as token of ap¬ 
preciation from their relatives 
and friends. Miss Dorothy Paul 
expressed her gratitude to all 
those who helped her in her 
school days. She had a special 
word of thanks for her father, 
her teachers, the Sisters of the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary and 
the Sisters of St. Ann. She said 
how grateful she was for the guid¬ 
ance she had received from the 
missionaries, working in Saanich. 


The negotiations, earied out by 
a special committee of the West 
Saanich Indians, to obtain water 
from the Brentwood Water Dist¬ 
rict, have not been very success¬ 
ful so far, but the chairman, Mr. 
David Elliot, states that his com¬ 
mittee is still making every effort 
to bring together the Indian Af¬ 
fairs Branch and the Brentwood 
Water Board. 


Benjamin Paul 


Benjamin Paul also expressed 
his gratefulness to all those who 
l\ad fostered his vocation. To the 
students present he had these 
words of advice; “I encourage all 
of. you to acquire a higher edu¬ 
cation. No matter what you are 
striving for, be it the priesthood, 
a secretarial position, nursing or 
teaching, a higher education is 
necessary. May you all succeed, 
whatever may be your goal. Not 
only is a higher education needed 
but also a good Catholic educa¬ 
tion. We must be ready to pre¬ 
serve the greatest gift that God 
has bestowed upon mankind, that 
is our faith. With a good Catholic 
education, you can be assured 
that you will have the principles 
and the moral strength to safe¬ 
guard your rights against the im¬ 
morality which is overunning this 
world of ours.” 

He added: “I would like to say 
a few words to the parents here 
present. You have the right to see 
to the kind of education your chil¬ 


Three new houses have been 
built on the res&rve, during the 
summer months. Johnny Copper 
is building a very modern home. 
Cutting the timber standing on 
his property, he obtained from it 
most of the lumber needed for 
his home. With his savings of 
many years and a substantial help 
from the Iridian Affairs Branch, 
he is building a house which will 
he worth $7,000.00 or $8,000.00 
when completed. 

Mr. Louis Charlie is also build¬ 
ing a four room house, with full 
basement and a nice veranda. He, 
too, has received help from the 
Ind. Affairs Branch. Mr. Philip 
Tom is nearly completing his 
home. Besides receiving most of 
his lumber from the Ind. Affairs 
Branch, he also had the services 
of Chief Percy Ross now employ¬ 
ed in the Cowichan Agency, as 
a carpenter to help in the build¬ 
ing of homes. 


Child at Crib 


“Poor little J^sus looks so cold 
I wish my hands His hands could 

hold. 

I wonder was His mommy sad 
'Cause swaddling clothes were 
all He had?” 
—Helene Stephens 


Festival Greetings 

On Saturday, November 4, \| 
celebrated the Patron Feast of 1 
C. Ruest, O.M.I., our school prij 
cipal. 

A lovely programme, preparj 
by our devoted Oblate Sisters \ 
given in his honor in the “Tek 
withia Hall” by the pupils of 
Residential and Day Schools. 

Each class had prepared fl 
the occasion, plays, recitations ail 
comedies, quite varied and ini 
resting. A drama entitled ‘T| 
Benediction”, a flower drill, 
pantomime and music selec:r. 
completed our programme. 

As a token of our gratitu 
the employees. Mr. Allard and f 
mily joined in with us to off| 
our devoted Principal a m: 
ture hall made up of paper mom 
and silver coins that which w| 
be used to help building our 1 
ture recreation and training ce| 
ter. 

To Father Plamondon, Assi| 
ant-Principal, and Br. Jasn 
our sincere thanks for their gt| 
erous co-operation. To dear 
Ruest, our congratulations, hea| 
iest and prayerful wishes. 

Concert Repeated 

On Nov. 5, our entertain? 
was given again for the peopl 
of our reserve. Although the dl 
dawned bleak and stormy, tl 
hall was filled. Mr. Paul Coif 
chene, Councillor, spoke in 
half of his fellow bandsmen, al 
in their names, paid respect f 
our Principal. He also spoke < 
Christian education and mol 
instruction founded on religif 
Honest and true Indian knol 
this. They know also that thf 
friend ever, is the missionary, 
seemed proud of their childrl 
and appreciate our lovely faml 
life in our dear school of F c | 
Alexander. 

(Paul Fontaine)! 
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Authentic Indian 
Chants and Dances 

REGINA, SASK., Nov. 6—A colorful and stirring per- 
Jormance of the authentic chants and dances of the Plains’ 
ndians, presented on the stage of the Darke hall by the 
Women’s Musical club of Regina, thrilled the capacity au- 
ience. Thunderous applause marked the conclusion of several 
f the numbers, one of which was the “Song of the Chief” 
uring which Premier T. C. Douglas, Chief Red Eagle, took 
ie salute and led the circling step of the dance. 


| Members of the Sioux, Assini- 
oine and Cree Indian tribes from 
leserves at Fort Qu’Appelle and 
kontmartre took part in the pres- 
kitation of the sacred tribal and 
Jeligious rites, music and culture, 
If the Plains’ Indians. The pro- 
lam was arranged, not for its 
htertainment value, but for its 
(Jucational aspects. 

Chief Ochankuga'he, known as 
■an Kennedy, acted as narrator. 
|e reviewed the early history of 
ie Indian warfare with the 
kites briefly, concluding with 
he remark, “I am rather relue- 
^nt to remind you of those hec- 
ic days when my grandfather 
alped your grandfather.” He 
minded the audience that it was 
lot battles but the dread disease, 
hiall pox, which finally bowed 
y Bie Indian and drastically re- 
juced his numbers. 


T 

pi 


The program depicted more of 
fie spiritual side of the race and 
e g a n with “Ka-sak-sak-Ono- 
■an,” four ‘‘Whipping Songs,” 

I hich were used to incite the 
raves and to whip up their 
purage before going into battle. 
Following the victorious return 

V f a war party, celebrations were 
;aged in honor of the occasion. 

surprise mock attack of the 
ibal encampment at dawn pro¬ 
claimed the return of the party 
■ho brought with them ponies 
ptured from the enemy. The 
nglish interpretation of the v;c- 
C'y song they sang while riding 
pto camp is “The Great Spirit 
eigned to hearken to my plea 
nd I bring home his horses.” 
•uring the dance that followed 
lie women took a leading role 
(splaying the enemy scalps from 
boup-sticks.” For Monday’s per- 
ormance the Indian maidens, at- 
red in beautiful beaded and 
inged gowns of white buck skin, 
arried the sticks adorned with 
fluttering feathers. This scalp 


dance was called the Wakte-wa- 
cipi. 

Next came the “Tribute to the 
honored dead” during which the 
returned warriors express the 
dauntless spirit of their fallen 
comrades. 

The “Messianic songs of wor¬ 
ship” resulted, according to Mr. 
Kennedy, after the Indian had 
realized he had lost his country, 
his buffalo and his way to reli¬ 
gion and it was a religion in 
which the Christian teaching were 
incorporated into the ancestral 
worship. 

Three dances which are done 
by the tribes merely for pleasure, 
the “Grass dance,” commonly 
thought of as the pow-wow, the 
“Circle dance” and the Indian 
version of the fox trot, completed 
the program. The women took 
part in the second and in the 
latter, chose partners with whom 
to circle in slow rythm. 

The stage, with backdrops of 
green foliage, was centred with 
a tepee of hand-sewn caribou and 
before its open door and authen¬ 
tic Hudson Bay pot boiled over a 
glowing campfire. 

Standing Ready, a grandfather 
of 88, led many of the dances 
and Tom Owatch led the chants. 
Others taking part were Paul 
Whiteman, Mr. and Mrs. Tom Eas- 
happie, Harold Whiteman, Mrs 
W. Gray, Cora Eashappie, Mrs. 
Cora Ea9happiee, Mr. Dan Ken¬ 
nedy, Manuel Spencer, Jerry and 
John Goodwill. 

Authentic hide drums were 
used thoroughout the performance 
for which the artists had donned 
their beautifully beaded and 
fringed costumes of soft buck 
skin. The music, similar to the 
Oriental tone scale, was melodic 
and often melancholy, always 
marked with the throbbing 
rhythms of the drums. 


Marievsl News 

The annual bazaar was held in 
November; it was a success 
hanks to the devotedness of Fr. 
emire, Pastor, and the collabo- 
ation of the school staff and pa- 
ishioners. Every one is happy 
•ver the results obtained; team- 
ivork is the key to success. We 
xtend our thanks to all who con- 
rlbuted to the event. 

A beautiful ornamental fence, 


graced by three archways, adorns 
the grounds on front of our pa¬ 
rish church; little crosses over 
the archways sihine on the sun; 
a statue of Our Lady of the Cape 
and two angels will be placed 
later on the archway. 

Outdoor playground equipment 
has been erected at the school 
this fall; the pupils enjoy the 
giant-stride, s e e - s a w s, wing- 
chains and seats, the slides, etc. 


AT MARIEVAL, Sask., Indian School a monumental gate _and 
fence adorn the front of the church; below is shown the n ®' b‘ y 
ground equipment well in use by the happy pupils of Cow 
Indian school. 


FOR ‘BISHOP OF THE NAVAHOS’ 


On the occasion of the tenth anniversary of his installation as Bishop of Gallup, N. M . Bishop Bernard 
T Espelage. O.F M.. receives a Spiritual Bouquet from the senior class of St. Michaels Indian High 
School, St Michaels. Arizona. Because of his interest in the 65.000 impoverished Navahos within his 
Diocese, the prelate is called "the Bishop of .the Navahos.’ INC Photos) 


Children of Mary 

Under the guidance of Fr. Le¬ 
in re the Children of Mary are 
active and intend to better them¬ 
selves in order to please Our La¬ 
dy, their Model; the election of 
officers took place recently; Pres. 
Miss Kathleen Gunn; Vice-Pres. 
Mauricienne Delorme; Council¬ 
lors: Noella Lerat, Ivy Delorme, 
Dolores Lerat and Noella Spar- 
vier. 

Boy Scouts 

Edwin Redwood has been ap¬ 
pointed Scout Leader; Edward 
Acoose, Emile Trottier and Ri¬ 
chard Agecoutay, Patrol Leaders, 
in the election held Nov. 10. Like 
that of the Children of Mary, the 
Boy Scouts association is a great 
builder of character and it in¬ 
spires noble ideals. 

Snooker Tournament 
Louis Gunn won first and J. 
Agecoutay, second prize in a 20- 
entry snooker tournament on Nov. 
29. The same evening, after the 
picture show, the first dance was 
held in the hall; every one en¬ 
joyed the old-’t me dances to the 
music of Clifford Lerat, Edward 
Lerat and Raymone Acoose. 

Wedded: Nov. 21, Vincent De¬ 
lorme and Josephine McArthur, 
daughter of the late Edward Mc¬ 
Arthur of White Bear’s Reserve. 

Died: Mrs. Helene Laferte, 75, 
on Nov. 15; she received the last 
rites and was buried by Fr. Le- 
mire at the church cemetery. 
R.I.P. 

St-Ph lip's News 

ST-PHILIP’S, Sask.—Sohool re¬ 
opened Sept. 4; Father L. P. Gi¬ 
roux has been appointed to our 
staff as missionary; Father Gi¬ 
roux teaches catechism daily in 
our school. 

Father Jeannotte opened a pa¬ 
rish hall in the basement of the 
church; he is grateful for the help 
and co-operation received from 
his parishioners. 

Father Lacelles, O.M.I., of Ke- 
nora, preached the annual re¬ 
treat; we were happy to greet 
him and to receive his instruc¬ 
tions. 

Our activities are quite varied; 
we enjoyed specially the charity 
bazaar which gathered our pa¬ 
rents at the school for a day; the 
weekly educational films are a 
welcome break and we enjoy 
them very much. 

On Nov. 1st, we had a picnic 
and sports on the mountain-side; 
we had a picture show in the 
evening. 

A cougar, a real live one, went 
after our calves this fall; the boys 
gave it a good scare and chased 
him back into the woods; as we 
had abandoned the chase, one 
of the boys ran into a chipmunk, 
and did he ever get scared! ... 

Deaths 

Mrs. Catherine Kakekeway, 70, 
at Kamsack hospital, Sept 30; 
burial at Cote Reserve; Antoine 
Quewezance, 69, was found dead 
in the fields near his home, on 
Oct. 9. R.I.P. 


bfe;et News 

The fall issue of the Lebret 
Indian School’s “News of the 
Month” reports many interesting 
events written ably by the pupls. 
The most interesting write-up is 
the report on the annual summer 
Cadet Camp at Clear Lake, Man., 
which 23 Cadets attended from 
July 2nd to 17th. The circulation 
of the paper has doubled since 
last year. 

Gymnasium Erected 

A large brick and concrete gym¬ 
nasium is being erected at the 
..ebret Indian school, thus fil¬ 
ling a great need. The gym is 
being built by local labor and the 
pupils are gaining wide expe¬ 
rience on this construction. All 
the outside work is completed and 
the gym will be in use shortly; 
its erection will relieve the con¬ 
gestion in the playrooms (school 
attendance is now over 300) and 
will give added recreational areas 
as well as room fpr cadet train¬ 
ing and P-T. activities. The new 
gym will double as an assembly 
and concert hall. 

Confirmation 

78 pupils received the Sacra¬ 
ment of Confirmation at the hands 
of Archbishop O’Neil, of Regina, 
on October 29th. The annual ret¬ 
reat was preached by Rev. Fr. 
D. Jubinville, O.M.I. 

Trades Training 

Two High Sohool pupils. Per¬ 
cy Mandy and Thomas Okimaw, 
spent six weeks during the sum¬ 
mer at the Dundurn, Sask., Army 
Training Camp. Fieldcraft, wea¬ 
pon training, mechanical main¬ 
tenance of motorized vehicles 
were among the subjects taught. 
The two students passed their 
exams successfully and earned 
each a $60.00 bonus. 

Sports 

The fall field and track meet 
at Fort-Qu’Appelle saw a goodly 
number of Indian School athletes 
perform excel l^ntly. Herb e 
Strong-Eagle and Grade Laval- 
lee were the Medal winners of 
the year; the boys won the Se¬ 
nior trophy. All the competitors 
make a good show, each in their 
class, capturing as many as 23 
awards in the racing and jumping 
events. 


Blue Quills S’hsc! 

Tire Blue Quills School (St- 
Paul, Alta.) will have the oppor¬ 
tunity to organize a boys' mili¬ 
tary band, according to a recent 
issue of the “Moccas n Telegraph”, 
published by the school. 

Eric Cardinal writes: “We went 
into the library. .. and there 
were sixteen band instruments 
for the boys. .. these were 
brought by the Indian Affairs 
Branch for our school. Music les¬ 
sons have already started, and 
just now, there is a lot of noise 
in the school.” 

Exhibition prizes 

A great number of prizes were 
won by Blue Quills pupils at 
the Calgary and Edmonton an¬ 
nual Fairs. The pupil who re¬ 
ceived mo:t prizes was Albina 
Cardinal, who received a total of 
$7.00 in awards. 

Proficiency badges were given 
to Home Economics pup ls last 
October; Miss Albina Cardinal 
obtained all her credits in the 
three classes (knitting, cooking, 
housekeeping) and was award¬ 
ed a brooch. 

Radio Broadcast 

On October 1, the sohool pup Is 
broadcast in Cree over CHFA’s 
Sunday Indian Program. Three 
hymns were sung by the choir 
and Father Bernet-Rollande. the 
school principal, gave a short ser¬ 
mon. On November 5 the same 
performance was repeated. It is 
reported that the radio program 
for the Crees of Northern Alberta 
is very popular. 


World Champion 

October 22 saw the visit of Vic 
Delamarre and famiiy of remark¬ 
ably strong persons performing at 
Fort-Alexander parish hall (see 
cut). The performance was en¬ 
joyed by all; Mr. Boniface Gui- 
mond reports that Vic Deiamarre 
is a man of great faith and of 
clean life. Father Plamondon 
sponsored Dela'marre’s appearan¬ 
ce at Fort-Alexander. 


HU HI 

FORT-ALEXANDER, Man., has had the visit of the King of 
Strength, Vic Delamarre and his family for a benefit performance. 
Left: Vic Delamarre is sponsor at the chr'stening cf Victor Jean 
Fontaine, child of Louis Fontaine, Father Plamcndcn (center) of¬ 
ficiated. Right: the Delamarre family: father Victor, sons Victor 
and Elzear and daughter Jeanne-d’Arc, with school staff: FFrs. 
Ruest, Plamondon, Br. Jasmin and Mr. and Mrs. Donat Lacroix. 
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Christmas in North Dakota 

By HELEN C. CALIFANO 
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Condensed from the Ave Maria 


I t was Christmas eve of 1810 
in the wilderness of what 
is now Minot, N. Dak. Father 
Lougain stepped from behind 
a clump of alders so stricken 
by wind and snow it had lost 
its identity. In a pause in the 
gale he could see the Indian 
village in the clearing ahead. 
He had reached journey’s end. 
The village consisted of 50 
tepees and a crude hut. The 
priest headed for the hut; it 
was closest and would prove 
more spacious than a tepee. 
Progress was hampered by 
his equipment, consiting of 
medical kit, Mass kit, and par¬ 
cels, and by the fact that he 
had a small child with him. 

Father Lougain knocked. Snow 
all but smothered the shelter; 
wind howled through its walls. 
An old squaw with gourd-shaped 
head and pocked face opened the 
door. She asked no questions, for 
she spoke no tongue other than 
her own; and the situation was 
self-evident. 

As the Father entered, she 
pointed to a small bunk along 
the far wall. Then she knelt by 
the fire. Satisfed all was well 
with the evening meal, she looked 
over her shoulder. Concluding 
that a woman’s services were 
needed, she lurched upright; the 
next moment she was bending 
over Father Lougain’s patient. 
The child was still wrapped in 
blankets, only now it was possible 
to see her limp head, covered by 
masses of purple-black hair. It 
was possible, too, to see her sweet 
olive face, and eyelashes so long 
they rested like corn silk on her 
tired cheeks. 

Suddenly the woman squeaked 
recognition and surprise. Her 
body began to quiver with excite¬ 
ment and a torrent of gutturals 
rose from her wrinkled throat. 
Father Lougain understood some 
Indian, though he had been work¬ 
ing among the Dakotas less than 
a year. Wanda was the name of 
the little girl. 

“I was right then,” he said with 
satisfaction; “she is one of yours. 
I found her almost frozen to death 
in a stretch of woodland.” He 
moved towards the fire. The cold 
had entered his blood and chilled 
his heart; his feet and hands were 
awkward with pain. The woman 
followed the course of his tall, 
youthful form with dusky grati¬ 
tude, her face like a patch of 
lit earth on the forest floor. 
Father smiled the smile of peace. 
He had trudged 20 miles off the 
beaten path in a terrifying bliz¬ 
zard, the like of which he could 
not have even imagined in sun- 
washed southern France, where 
he had been born, to bring an 
Indian girl back to her people. 

He had been a good shepherd, 
who not only brings back his 
own sheep but all sheep that are 
lost. He recalled with pleasure 
an inspired passage from a vol¬ 
ume on foreign missions, his con¬ 
stant companion. He had memo¬ 
rized it because it described so 
well what he felt in his heart 
concerning his priesthood. It read: 
“The missionary priest will come 
closer than any man to the com¬ 
mon denominator of all huma¬ 
nity. He will see hope where 
other men see blackness and will 
find God where others see no¬ 
thing but evil. Sparks from the 
fires of his sacrifice will light 
souls living in darkness, and they 
will see the cross and the way to 
eternal life. Rightfully to fulfill 
his destiny, he must cut the Gor¬ 
dian knot that ties him to his 
people and cast himself upon the 
Lord. And it will be his badge of 
merit that when he has realized 
his calling his countenance will 
be as the Lord's.” 

Aware that now the old crone 
was stvaying and croaking .her 
concern for the little one, Father 
Lougain reached for his medical 
kit to administer restoratives. 
Wanda was even frailer than most 
Indian girls of ten, and danger¬ 
ously languid from exposure and 
fatigue. He worked with that 


minimum of effort characteristic 
of men who know what they do. 
The study of medicine had been 
a requ’site at his Jesuit semina¬ 
ry at Toulon and again at Rome. 
He had brought to that study, 
as he had brought to all his semi¬ 
nary work, the penetrating ana¬ 
lysis and the academic point of 
view of a well-born Frenchman. 
He had brought, too, the high se_- 
riousness of a man reared in sanc¬ 
tity who at an early age experi¬ 
enced the sense of vocation. 
Watching him, the woman relax¬ 
ed. She knew nothing about the 
white man’s medicine, but her 
instincts concerning men were 
correct. She looked at the cook 
pots, then at the Father, enacting 
a pantomime to indicate that the 
food was ready. A moment later 
she disappeared through the 
drafty doorway to become part 
of the icy swirl beyond. 

Alone with the child. Father 
Lougain’s natural humi.ity assert¬ 
ed itself. Whatever the moment 
of expansion he had so recently 
experienced, now he felt inade¬ 
quate and young, and overwhel¬ 
mingly homesick. A sense of un¬ 
worthiness that had haunted him 
as far back as he could remember 
and had shadowed moments of 
personal triumph claimed him 
with fresh vigor. Memories of 
teachers and prelates who had 
watched him go forth on his North 
American mission with joy in 
their souls and prayers on their 
lips returned to sadden him. They 
had believed that from his sowing 
could come much good fruit. But 
he had failed to vindicate their 
high trust. He had made no con¬ 
verts. 

Moreover, 35 miles away at an 
Indian mission where he had ex¬ 
pected to spend this Christmas 
eve and the morrow as well, a 
group of faithful was awaiting 
his arrival. They would have to 
do without him. Nor would they 
have the holy creche in the cha¬ 
pel, as he had promised, since the 
figurines which had been sent 
from overseas were with him. He 
stared with unhappy fixedness at 
unrelated items about him: some 
owl and loon wings hanging from 
the ceiling, a beaver skull at his 
feet, frames for stretching hides 
covered with torn skins in vari¬ 
ous stages of decay. France was 
far away. 

Darkness was falling when the 
old woman returned, accompanied 
by a younger woman and three 
braves. They entered on a gust 
of congealing wind, stamping 
their feet. The young maiden ran 
over to Wanda. Motherhood 
claimed her and made her soft; 
the far reaches of the firelight 
rendered her heavy face appeal-, 
ing. “Wanda,” she said softly. 

The braves, the rightful occu¬ 
pants of the hut, slouched over 
the fire to their supper. With great 
dispatch they crammed duck and 
squash down their hungry 
throats. They milled around at 
their end of the cabin, staring 
curiously now and then, but with¬ 
out hostility, at the priest, who, in 
turn, was making covert apprais¬ 
al. Aroused by the general dis¬ 
quiet and her mother’s mourn¬ 
ful crooning, Wanda stirred, up¬ 
setting a parcel the Father had 
placed on the bed. Father Lou¬ 
gain pushed it gently out of sight 
under the balsam bunk. It was a 
Gesu Bambino which had been 
carved by a master craftsman 
for the Lougain family 400 years 
before the good Father had been 
born. Father Lougain had always 
regarded the Babe with reverence 
and affection; tonight, he iden¬ 
tified it with all .that was of good 
report in his past. The Gesu was 
dressed in a sweeping infant dress 
of white satin his mother had 
sewn with exquisite stitches for 
the Babe’s first Christmas in 
America. Father Lougain wished 
to keep it by his side to stand 
between him and loneliness. 

Turning to him very shyly, 
Wanda’s mother endeavored to 
make white man’s conversation 
with the mixture of jargon, gest¬ 
ures, and English she had learned 
at a trading post. Her eyes told 
him she was grateful. Her lips 
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attempted an explanation of what 
had taken place. “Wanda hears 
story of Babee called ‘Jeesou.’ 
White lady at trading post tell 
Wanda. Wanda go find Jeesou. 
She tink that Jeesou give her pre¬ 
sent. I tell her dere is no Jeesou, 
but she no believe me. She go 
away to fine heem.” She paused 
for breath, shrugging her shoul¬ 
ders hopelessly at Wanda’s quest 
and its almost tragic consequences. 
Then she laughed the primitive, 
full-throated laughter of a woman 
long disillusioned, who can still 
be amused by the vagaries of 
childhood. 

The braves and the old woman 
joined in the mirth, the braves 
because they had understood and 
agreed, the woman because her 
men were laughing. Outside was 
the fury of winter; both inside 
and out there was utter desola¬ 
tion. The brittle quality of the 
rude laughter against the back¬ 
ground of the storm grew dis¬ 
concerting and pregnant with 
evil. A sputtering log in the fire¬ 
place became a heinous hiss. From 
out of the sum total of sound 
emerged successive waves «f 
mockery that filled the cabin 
with cries of pagan victory. Christ 
was being crucified with zest on 
the very night of His birth. Le¬ 
gions of an unseen foe were 
grimly gathering around a be¬ 
lieving white man and his little 
friend. Father Lougain knew a 
crisis was imminent. He prepared 
to meet it. Like a soldier on the 
eve of battle, he was fearful and 
weak and at the same time im- 
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pregnable and unafraid, 
blood drained from his face! 
rose to full height and place! 
hand upon a crucifix at his I 
The gesture was that of a f 
rior drawing his sword. Hel 
now the most important figuj 
the room. 

When finally the laughter 
subsided, Father Lougain b 
to speak. He waived diffici 
of the moment with newly f 
mastery. His words reflects 
the gifts of birth and traininj 
the grace of prayer, and spir 
discipline. “There is a Jesus, 
declared. “He was born 
country called Judea more 
1800 years ago. Yet He still | 
and will live forever. Angels 
nounced His birth, and Wisel 
came to worship, and bring [ 
of gold, incense, and myrrli| 
was born in a stable over 
hung a star, and his mother I 
called Mary. He was the Cl| 
the Son of God; He came to < 
to live and be crucified that I 
might have eternal life.” Ini 
earnestness, the young priest! 
ed his face as if addressing a I 
gregation, and it rent the gl| 
like a white fire. 

The braves listened with I 
zled interest, the women with 
uesque immobility. Only W 
smiled knowingly, her thin h 
nervously picking deep irf 
lar furrows in the blanket f 
Some of this she had 
before. Father Lougain capitl 
ed upon this fact by trainingl 
rest of his defense whevf 
would do the most good. Tal 
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The Little Match Girl 

By HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN 


I t was on a bitterly cold, 
snowy, New Year’s Eve. A 
poor little girl was wandering 
in the dark cold streets; she 
was bareheaded and bare¬ 
footed. She certainly had had 
shoes on when she left home, 
but they were not much good, 
for they were so huge. They 
had last been worn by her 
mother, and they fell off the 
poor little girl’s feet when 
she was running across the 
street to avoid two carriages 
that were rolling rapidly by. 
One of the shoes could not 
be found at all; and the other 
was picked up by a boy, who 
ran off with it, saying that it 
would do for a cradle when 
he had children of his own. 

So the poor little girl had 
to go on with her little bare 
feet, which were blue with 
the cold. She carried a quan¬ 
tity of matches in her old 
apron, and held a packet of 
them in her hand. Nobody had 
bought any from her during 
all the long day; nobody had 
even given her a copper. 

The poor little creature 
was hungry and perishing 
with cold, and she looked the 
picture of misery. The snow¬ 
flakes fell upon her long yel¬ 
low hair, which curled so 
prettily round her face, but 
she paid no attention to that. 
Lights were shining from 
every window, and there was 
a most delicious odor of roast 
goose in the streets, for it was 
New Year’s Eve—she could 
not forget that. She found a 
protected place where one 
house projected a little be¬ 
yond the next one, and here 
she crouched, drawing up her 
feet under her, but she was 
colder than ever. 

She did not dare to go 
home, for she had not sold 
any matches and had not 
earned a single penny. Her 
father would beat her; be¬ 
sides, it was almost as cold at 
home as it was here. They 
lived in a house where the 
wind whistled through every 
crack, although they tried to 
stuff up the biggest ones with 
rags and straw. Her tiny 
hands were almost paralyzed 
with cold. Oh, if she could only 
find some way to warm them! 
Dared she pull one match out 
of the bundle and strike it on 
the wall to warm her fing¬ 
ers? She pulled one out. 
“Ritsch!” How it spluttered, 
how it blazed! It burned with 
a bright clear flame, just like 
a little candle when she held 
her hand round it. 

It was a very curious can¬ 
dle, too. The little girl fancied 
that she was sitting in front 
of a big stove with polished 
brass feet and handles. There 
was a splendid fire blazing in 
it and warming her so beau¬ 
tifully, but—what happened? 
Just as she was stretching out 
her feet to warm them, the 
blaze went out, the stove 
vanished, and was left sit¬ 
ting with the end of the 
burnt-out match in her hand. 

She struck a new one, it 
burned, it blazed up, and 
where the light fell upon the 
wall against which she lay, it 
became transparent like gau¬ 
ze, and she could see right 
through into the room inside. 
There was a table spread with 
a snowy cloth and pretty 
china; a roast goose stuffed 
with apples and prunes was 
steaming on it. And what was 
even better, the goose hopped 
from the dish with the carv¬ 


ing knife and fork sticking 
in its back, and it waddled a- 
cross the floor. It came right 
up to the poor child, and 
then—the match went out and 
there was nothing to be seen 
but the thick black wall. 

She lighted another match. 
This time she was sitting 
under a lovely Christmas tree. 
It was much bigger and more 
beautifully decorated than 
the one she had seen when 
she had peeped through the 
glass doors at the rich mer¬ 
chant’s house this Christmas 
Day. Thousands of lighted 
candles gleamed upon its 
branches, and colored pic¬ 
tures such as she had seen in 
the shop windows looked 
down upon her. 

The little girl stretched out 
both her hands toward them— 
then out went the match. All 
the Christmas candles rose 
higher and higher, till she 
saw that they were only the 
twinkling stars. One of them 
fell and made a bright streak 
of light across the sky. Some¬ 
one is dying, thought the little 
girl; for her old grandmother, 
the only person who had been 
kind to her, used to say, 
“When a star falls a soul is 
going up to God.” 

Now she struck another 
match against the wall, and 
this time it was her grand¬ 
mother who appeared in the 
circle of flame. She saw her 
quite clearly and distinctly, 
looking so gentle and happy. 

“Grandmother!” cried the 
little creature. “Oh, do take 
me with you! I know you will 
vanish when the match goes 
out; you will vanish like the 
warm stove, the delicious 
goose, and the beautiful 
Christmas tree!” 

She hastily struck a whole 
bundle of matches because she 
did so want to keep her 
grandmother with her. The 
light of the matches made it 
as bright as day. Grandmother 
had never before looked so 
big or so beautiful. She lifted 
the little girl up in her arms, 
and the soared in a halo of 
light and joy, far, far above 
the earth, where there was 
no more cold, no hunger, no 
pain, for they were with God. 


WHY 

THREE 

MASSES? 

About the middle of the 
fifth century, St. Leo the 
Great authorized priests to 
repeat the celebration of Mass 
on great feasts so that no one 
might be deprived of the priv¬ 
ilege of assisting at the di¬ 
vine mysteries. 

The custom of three Masses on 
Christmas — at first, restricted 
to bishops — was introduced into 
France when Charlemagne esta¬ 
blished the Roman Rite in his 
states. Little by little, this prac¬ 
tice became general. Since the 
twelfth century, all priests have 
had the privilege of celebrating 
three consecutive Masses on 
Christmas. 

Many liturgists attach a mys¬ 
tical significance to the three 
Masses: The first, at midnight or 
before dawn on Christmas morn¬ 
ing, signifies the darkness of the 
world before the birth of Christ; 
the Mass at dawn, the grace 
brought into the world with the 
coming of Christ; the third, in 
the full light of day, the abun¬ 
dant graces in which the world 
may participate no w that the Re¬ 
deemer has been born. 


one of Wanda’s restles brown 
hands in his, he went gravely on: 
“He sent me all the way from 
France to you here tonight, 
Wanda. He sent me because He 
loves you very much and wants 
you to know Him.” 

With the spotlight upon her, 
Wanda was overcome by alter¬ 
nate spasms of shyness and child¬ 
ish delight, but her only sound 
was to squeak like a little mouse. 
Her eyes roved from face to face 
to measure her triumph. Then 
she found her voice. 

“Do He geeve present?” she 
asked excitedly. The manner of 
her asking implied confirmation. 
There was a Jesus; He had sent 
Father Lougain to her, then sure¬ 
ly there must be the gift. Father 
Lougain stooped to claim the 
parcel which but a short time 
before he had sought to conceal. 
“Yes,” he assured her smilingly, 
“He sent you a present. It’s an 
image of Himself called ‘Gesu 
Bambino.’ ” He removed the doll 
| from its wrappings with tender¬ 
ness, an adjusted its rich robe 
I and gold ornaments. He cupped 
the cuffs of heavy lace protect¬ 
ing the Infant’s clutched hands. 
Squaws and braves moved, as if 
magnetized, to where he stood 
holding his Christ on high like 
a banner, the shining glow of 
the white satin dress matching 
his face. For a moment he might 
have been the angel on the first 
Christmas eve, and the Indians 
the lowly shepherds. With one 
last caress he placed the Gesu 
reverently into Wanda's out¬ 


stretched arms. ‘‘Keep it, Wanda,’’ 
he said kindly, ‘‘and love it al¬ 
ways.” 

Thus Father Lougain cut the 
Gordian knot with his past and 
on a night when only the past 
made the present tolerable. For 
the first time as a missionary 
priest he had fully realized his 
calling and cast himself upon the 
Lord. In a moment of revelation 
he saw that never again would 
he greatly long for home, for 
whatever was best of the culture 
and faith from which he had 
sprung was embodied in his way 
of life, and could not be restrict¬ 
ed to some particular plot of 
earth. The knowledge that this 
was so made the night holy and 
blessed as no Christmas eve had 
ever been. Redeeming compen¬ 
sation descended upon him and 
happiness so -abundant that one 
heart could not wholly contain it. 
Some of it spilled over into the 
soul of the little girl and some 
into the dull lives of her elders. 
Christmas had come to an Indian 
village, and Father Lougain had 
brought his first Indians to Beth¬ 
lehem. Then the Lord, lavishly as 
is His want, laid one last token 
of divine favor as a Christmas 
gift at the feet of His child and 
priest. 

The little Wanda, savagely 
fondling the luminous white of 
the infant dress, immediately as¬ 
sociated it with the color of her 
benefactor’s face and his 'shining 
manhood. “I will luve Jeesou 
always,” she said ecstatically. ‘‘He 
look just like you.” 
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The fourth of Anthony Walsh’s articles on North American Indians this 
month examines the tribes and b^ntis of the United States and Alaska, in the 
first three instalments, Mr. Walsh portrayed Canada’s Indians, their occupations, 
their social contacts and problems, their traditions and their culture, concluding 
that in spite of the great steps that have been made on their behalf, much 
remains to be done. Indian leaders are needed. Existing evils can never hope 
to be eradicated until the Indians themselves are trained to carry out the 
necessary reforms. 


By ANTHONY WALSH 

I N 1492 the Indians of the United States and Alaska belonged to 
more than 600 tribes and bands. These people lived in the land of 
the Everglades, the Eastern woodlands, and on the parched deserts 
of the Southwest. They were also living along the coast of the tem¬ 
perate Pacific, and the barren lands of Northern Alaska. 

As the gathering of f.ood was of the greatest importance, all the 
people shared in this undertaking, and the fruits of the earth were 
distributed equally, for there were no privileged classes. Council 
fires were the : r assembly halls, and discussions often lasted for many 
nights, for every man could speak for as long as he wished, for all 
final decisions had to be unanimous. 


These people had neither jails 
or policemen, for law and order 
was maintained by the use of com- 
mendat'on, ridicule, recompense 
and privilege. 

Some of the Indians developed 
more than 20 important crops, 
including rubber and tobacco and 
other wild plants. Thus, these 
people were expert agriculturists 
long before Europeans landed on 
American soil. 

COLONIZATION 

From the very start of coloniza¬ 
tion, Indian tribes were treated as 
foreign powers, and provision was 
made in state charters for the fair 
treatment of the nat'ves. Within 
a hundred years, four hundred 
of these treaties were signed. 
Numbers of them provided for 
the sale of surplus lands, but the 
Indians were guaranteed posses¬ 
sion of their remaining lands, 
which became known as reserva¬ 
tions. In spite of such pledges, 
great tracts of land were lost to 
the Indians by the use of force and 
deceit. Payment for land was 
made in cash, commodities, an¬ 
nuities, health and educational 
services. Somet'mes it was ex¬ 
changed for tools, domestic ani¬ 
mals, rifles and ammunition,' for 
the Indians were eager to own 
some of the equipment of the 
white man. 


There was also agreement on 
the part of European colonizing 
powers regarding the interna¬ 
tional law, whereby land, when 
acquired by conquest or purchase, 
allowed the natives to retain their 
land rights, providing they did not 
vacate and move to other parts. 

EXPROPRIATION 

There was peace for a time, and 
the Indians extended arable hold¬ 
ings, and crops grew in great 
abundance. Then avaricious 
settlers began to cast envious eyes 
upon such fertility. Promises 
were speedily forgotten, land was 
expropriated, and the Indians 
were forced to leave and trek 
westward. 

Again they cultivated the soil, 
but once more restless settlers 
descended upon them like raven¬ 
ous grasshappers, and the Indians 
were forced to move on. This time 
these disillusioned people did not 
break up land, but made use of 
the resources of the surrounding 
countryside. But even in this new 
domain, they had no peace, for 
intruders encroached upon their 
territory, and in despair the 
Indians tok upon arms to protect 
the little that was left them. Thus 
began the tragic and ruthless 
Ind : an wars. 

As the history of those times 


fthhfosh, Qnt. 

Saved by the Rosary 

On June 9 last two freight 
trains collided piling up 32 cars 
on a rock embankment. A brake- 
man, Henry Roy, from Fort Fran¬ 
ces, Cnt., was buried under debris 
and was in great danger of being 
drowned under the gushing water 
of a burst tank. Calling hopeless¬ 
ly for help he remembered hs 
prayer beadis; he had recited the 
Rosary before the accident. He 
felt assured the Blessed Virgin 
would not abandon him. Indeed 
he was soon released and saved 
from death. Brought to the near¬ 
by McIntosh school infirmary he 
was cared for by the Sisters, then 
driven to the station to be hos¬ 
pitalized at Sioux-Lookout; there 
he learned that three fellow train¬ 
men were killed. He is sure his 
devotion to Mary’s Rosary saved 
his life. 

Is he a Catholic? 

After the same accident, the 
priest asked from an official who 
was supervising the wreckage as 
the body of Mr. Dillon, engineer, 
was pulled away: ‘‘Is this man a 
Catholic?” The official wondered, 
then pointing to a medal on the 
man’s body he read: “I am a Ca¬ 
tholic. In case of accident, notify 
a priest.” Father Brachet, who 
had crawled under the wreckage 
to give absolution to the wound¬ 
ed gave Extreme Unction to the 
unconscious victim in presence of 
several whites and Indians and 
read the prayers for departing 
souls: ‘‘Deliver, O Lord, the soul 
of thy servant from all pains of 
hell and from all trials and tri¬ 
bulations . ..” 

Thus on the rocky banks where 
the fatal crash occurred the soul 
of a railway employee was pub¬ 
licly commended to God’s mer¬ 
cy, thanks to the medal which 
had identified him as a Catholic, 
to the great consolation of his 
pious mother and of his sister, a 
Nun, who recalled that the vic¬ 
tim of the accident had attended 


a parochial retreat and had heed¬ 
ed the solemn warning: ‘‘Watch 
ye, therefore, and pray, because 
you know not the day, nor the 
hour.” (Mt. 15, 13) 

Prepared and unprepared 

Joe Strong died a few days after 
he had received the Sacraments, 
on Sept. 9. He was prepared ... ! 

On June 7, Jerry Fobster and 
Jos. Awasse-Pelly died of drown¬ 
ing; the same fate happened on 
Oct. 10 to Felix Perreault and to 
Steven Fobster. 

A Question 

What is most dangerous when 
one travels in a canoe? The sud¬ 
den storm or the imbibing of 
liquor? 


LONGING FOR 
OLD GROUNDS 

CAUGHNAWAGA, Que.—Chief 
J. K. Martin, of the Mohawk Con¬ 
federacy reserve wants to return 
to New York state’s Mohawk val¬ 
ley, once his tribe’s happy hunt¬ 
ing ground, but fellow tribesmen 
are inclined to laugh the whole 
thing off. 

Martin, slightly-built black¬ 
smith of this reservation near 
Montreal, recently wrote the Fort 
Johnson, N.Y., Indian museum 
asking about housing conditions 
in the valley which he claims 
belong to the Six Nations of the 
Iroquois. 

When a reporter told Martin 
that the Mohawk valley is thickly 
populated with white people, the 
chief said: “They are just looking 
after it until the Indians return.” 


SAFE WATER 

- Improper wells may be the 
cause of serious disease in rural 
districts. Wells should be placed 
an adequate distance from homes 
or outhouses and should be pro¬ 
tected from surface drainage. 
The importance of a safe well 
cannot be overstressed. The loca¬ 
tion of a well depends on the 
lature of the surrounding areas. 



A CREE NATIVE, Thomas Cheeclioo, is shown “casing” or skin¬ 
ning a fox. This is done by drawing the pelt over the body, an 
operation requiring great skill. Mrs. Cheechoo works on an otter. 


was only written by white his¬ 
torians, a distorted view was given 
for the reasons for these outbreaks 
of violence. The Indians were 
depicted as blood-thirsty savages 
who descended upon peaceful 
settlements, murdering, scalping 
and torturing innocent people. 
Within recent times, impartial 
writers, by sifting the facts have 
come to the conclusion that the 
real culprits were the traders and 
settlers. 

These conflicts continued in 
different parts of the country until 
the middle of the nineteenth 
century. Then the Indian Bureau, 
the equivalent of the Canadian 
Indian Affairs Branch, was moved 
from the War Department to the 
Department of the Interior. But 
the army still continued to share 
in the making of Indian policy 
until near the close of the century. 
Then when no more free lands 
were available, and the Indians 
had been reduced to a state of 
beggary, the policy of extermina¬ 
tion was discarded, and a new 
technique was evolved. 

FORCED ASSIMILATION 

It was thought that if tribal 
lands were split into allotments 
among individual Indians, it might 
bring an end to tribal organization, 
and compel the Indians to re¬ 
nounce their culture and heritage. 
Children were forcibly removed 
from their parents and sent to 
boarding schools. The people were 
forbidden to wear Indian dress, 
speak their own language, or carry 
out any of their dances. But in 
spite of such pressure, numerous 
tribes held fast to their old tradi¬ 
tions. About twenty years ago, 
the authorities, realizing that 
forced assimilation had been as 
big a failure as extermination, de¬ 
cided to bring about a reversal 
of the system. 

START OF THE RENAISSANCE 

They would seek to give back 
to the Indian a pride of race, by 
stressing the importance of tribal 
and group responsibility, and the 
transfer of economic and political 
power to the people themselves. 

Laws were passed that dealt 
with domestic relations, crime, 
education, health, social welfare, 
housing, taxation, conservation, 
and the development of lands and 
resources. One hundred and fifty 
tribes took advantage of these 
laws, and received charters as 
business organizations. 

Provision was made enabling 
them to borrow money from a 


revolving fund. This money could 
then be reloaned to bands and 
individual Indians. Of the $7,000,- 
000 already advanced, nearly $4,- 
000,000 was used for tribal under¬ 
ings, without a single loss. Of 
the $4,000,000 due in 1947, only 
$1,000 was outstanding. 

Some of the projects undertaken 
were building up herds of beef 
cattle, dairying, oyster growing, 
raising of fur bearing animals, 
purchase and lease of lands, build¬ 
ing of homes, and the operation of 
a salmon cannery. 

During the last six years, beef 
cattle has more than doubled, 
while dairy cattle has increased 
fourfold, and the general income 
from agriculture has risen from 
$13,000,000 to $21,000,000. 

CHANGE OF OUTLOOK 

The last two decades have seen 
a great change come about even 
in the most conservative tribes. 
For radio, movies and cars have 
brought these people in close 
contact with the whites. During 
the war 30,000 men and women 
were in the services, and another 
45,000 were engaged in war work. 
Most of these people returned to 
the reservations, and are no longer 
content to live in shacks and exist 
on a bare subsistence. 

The Papagos, although the 
second largest tribe in Arizona, 
have always been considered a 
very backward people. But last 
year only young men were elected 
to the council, for the people felt 
that their only hope of survival 
was by placing responsibility in 
the hands of those men knowing 
something of the methods and 
thoughts of the white man. 

POLITICAL FREEDOM 

Things have also been happen¬ 
ing in the political field. For last 
year, New Mexico and Arizona re¬ 
luctantly gave the Indians the 
right to vote. Now all Indians in 
every state of the union have a 
chance to vote. A few months 
ago, thousands of Indians through¬ 
out the country took part in the 
primaries and the general elec¬ 
tion. 

Although numbers voted, others 
refrained, for like many Canadian 
Indians they feared there might 
be repercussions. Such as increase 
in taxation, withdrawal of govern¬ 
ment services, loss of land, and 
the possibility of disunity arising 
within their ranks, which would 


be much too big a price for the 
chance of voting. No doubt, by 
the time another election is held, 
the situation will have become 
clarified, and the people as a 
whole will go to the polls. 

The All Pueblo Council which 
for close on three hundred years 
has guided the destiny of 20 
Pueblo villages, sent a question¬ 
naire to each of the candidates. 
They requested the views of these 
men on security, rights for the 
aged and blind, their attitude re¬ 
garding water rights and protec¬ 
tion of Indian lands, and whether 
they favored Indians participating 
in future legislation on Indians' 
affairs. 

WHITE ALLIES 

It is a heartening thought that 
much of the constructive Indian 
legislation has been due mainly 
to the efforts of small groups of 
Americans outside of government 
service. For these people have 
battled unceasingly to bring an 
end to the frustration and misery 
of the Indian people. 

Since the war, much of their 
activities have been channeled 
through an organization known as 
the Association on American 
Indian Affairs. This active group 
have kept a watchful eye on any 
bills dealing with Indians that 
came up in Congress and the 
Senate, have granted scholarships, 
and have educated public opinion 
through the press, and their own 
members have been kept up-to- 
date by a publication, “The Ameri¬ 
can Indian.” 

They also succeeded in getting 
the Secretary of the Department 
of the Interior to appoint from 
among their members, a ten-man 
committee on Indian affairs. 

INSTITUTE ON AMERICAN 
INDIAN SELF GOVERNMENT 

Last April, they sponsored an 
“Institute on American Indian Self 
Government.” Among those tak¬ 
ing part were 15 Indians, repre¬ 
senting tribes of more than 50,000 
people, 16 officials of the Depart¬ 
ment of the Interior and Indian 
Service, 35 social scientists, and 42 
officials and members of citizens 
and religious organizations inter¬ 
ested with Indian problems. 

At the close of the discussions, 
Dr. E. C. Lindeman, of Columbia 
University, made some very strik¬ 
ing statements which should be 
of interest to all Canadians con¬ 
cerned with minority groups. 

“The only way to learn self- 
government is through experi¬ 
ence. That, as self-government 
advances, there will be a corre¬ 
sponding decrease in the direct 
services of government agencies 
such as the Indian Bureau. 

“But, this does not mean that 
the remaining services will not 
rise to higher qualitative levels, 
As the quantity diminishes, the 
quality will rise. That, as we move 
towards self-government, we in¬ 
tend to observe and preserve the 
democratic rule of diversity, that 
we must not assume that all In¬ 
dians will have the same form of 
self-government or that any pre¬ 
scribed form will be suitable for 
all tribes. 

“That assimilation must never 
be thought of as a negative 
procedure. You can never get the 
psycho-spiritual type of assimila¬ 
tion unless the talents of the per- 
I son being assimilated are being 
eagerly used by the group to 
which he is assimilated.” 

OPPORTUNITY FOR 
CANADIANS 

The time has come, when we 
in Canada should have a similar 
nation-wide organization, consist¬ 
ing of Indians, officials, mission¬ 
aries, educators, scientists and 
men of the busmess world. Many 
outstanding men and women are 
willing to offer their services in 
the cause of the Indians, should 
such an organization be formed. 
We could then look forward to the 
time when we would no longer be 
ashamed of our treatment towards 
this important minority group, 
the true natives of Canada. 
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Chapter XXX 

“Would you like us 'to sing the Litany of our 
[Blessed Lady?” a tot with sloe eyes and raven 
hair questioned, nestling close to her friend on the 
[mat. We sing it very well, do we not, Father?” 

“Yes. Very well, child.” 

“I should like to hear you sing,” said Kateri 
softly pressing the little hand. “And I shall also 
sing with you.” 

The small band lifted their childish voices: 
Sancta Maria — Ora pro nobis — Rosa mvstica 
— Ora pro nobis — Mater Dei genitrix — Ora pro 
I nobis —” and tears filled priestly eyes as his voice 
caught in his throat for Kateri Tegakouita with 
' the light of heaven on her face was singing the 
Indian words along with her sisters — “House of 
gold, pray for us: Refuge of sinners, pray for us; 
Tower of ivory —” 

At the end Pere Chauchetiere joined in the 
chant while the children sang the responses: “Ag¬ 
nus Dei, qui tollis peccata mundi—miserere nobis.” 

Kateri closed her eyes and lay quite still, and 
the children, awed finished the litan™ end v T ~ot 
tiptoe away to tell their mothers: “Kateri fell 
asleep.” 

Holy Week was again here and Kateri asked her 
confessor: “My Father, you will allow me to fast 
all day during this week?” 

The Pere looked at her kindly. “No, Kateri, 
you are too weak for that, but th° «ood Lord will 
be quite as pleased that you wanted to do so.” 

Kateri sighed and looked away. “Yes, my Fa¬ 
ther,” she murmured and said no more about it. 

On the morning of Tuesday in Holv Week she 
felt much weaker and could scarcely lift her lids, 
though her eyes beneath them were bright and 
her mind wonderfully clear. Father Cholerec 
and Chauctetiere were both at her bedside and 
Cholenec told her: “My dear child, you have not 
many more days among us. Would you now like 
to receive the last sacraments?” 

Kateri’s face blazed with sudden happiness. “I 
am going to God. To my Lovely Lady ” she 
thought, “not for moments or hours but forever. 
Oh. beautiful!” Aloud she said, “Yes, yes. my 
Father. I want mv Lord to come to me for the 
last time on earth.” 

“He shall come to you indeed, Kateri. Your 
good Teresa and friends of the Confraternity 
asked that you be allowed to receive Holy Viati¬ 
cum in your own cabin, and we have consented.” 

“Oh, my Father,” cried Kateri in a small voice, 
“this is not our custom. It has not been done be¬ 
fore. and I am not good enough to have my dear 
Lord come to me here. Take me to Him in the 
chapel on my mat, as all our tribe have been 
taken.” 

It was all the Fathers needed to confirm their 
decision. Kateri’s utter humility. 

But Kateri was ashamed. “Teresa.” she whisper¬ 
ed to her devoted friend, who left her side only 
when duty and the chapel bell called. “O Teresa, 
that my Lord should come to my poor house! I 
have no covering fit for Him to see.” 

“Do not worry, sister. I shall bring you my own 
blanket, though you well know the Lord loves 
best those who are poor as you.” 

The unheard-of news spread rapidly through 
the village. “Kateri Tegakouita is dving. She is 
to receive Holy Viaticum in her own lodge.” 

“That is right. That is how it should Re. She 
is a saint.” They all nodded and approved. But 
they wanted also to be present at the great event. 

The crowd gathered at the chapel to accompany 
the priest with respect and reverence as he carried 
the Holy Viaticum from the church to the modest 
cabin. “We must be with her. We do not see a 
saint die every day,” they said; they were well 
aware of the solemnity of the occasion. 

Kateri happily awaited the coming of her divine 
Lover. And when He drew near, the entire cabin 
seemed to flame into beauty. “My Lord, my Sign, 
fny Eternal Spring is coming,” she whispered 
ecstatically, and when the Pere lifted his hand to 
give her absolution, her eyes dimmed with joyful 
tears and she began her thanksgiving aloud. 

From her earliest childhood she had recalled the 
glowing spots of her life, to praise her Sign, her 
Spring, her Baptism and First Communion. Her 
Lovely Lady, her stars and her fasting — nothing 
escaped her happy memory, and the priests were 


nearly as awed as were the throngs who had come 
to see her receive her God. 


Many of her friends and those whom she did 
not know so well asked for her prayers. “Will you 
speak to them, Kateri, and perhaps give them a 
little advice before you leave us?” Cholenec spoke 
softly. 


“Yes, my Father,” Kateri breathed quietly. And 
all day long there was a stream of red-skinned 
Christians hovering about the door going in to say: 
“Kateri, tell me .... Catherine, remember me in 
heaven. Kateri, I have sinned, pray for me . . . .” 
And Kateri promised them all, and in the brief 
moments between their visits she made acts of 
love of God. 


It was customary for the members of the Holy 
Family Confraternity to sit up with dying mem¬ 
bers, and all through the night they came two by 
two to sit with her. 


One of the youngest girls, whom Kateri liked 
well because of her piety, was chosen for the first 
watch along with another friend of the sick squaw. 
As was customary, she first attended- the night 
prayers in the church, but afterwards asked to 
speak to the missionary. 

“My Father,” she begged, “permit me to go to 
the forest to do a little penance first, so that I may 
assist in finding grace for a good death for Kateri ?” 

Chauchetiere paused a moment, then nodded 
his consent. 


Back on her bed, Kateri smiled tenderly and 
turned to the watcher by her side. “Go and tell 
our sister to come home. She is on the border of 
the forest chastising her shoulders so the blood 
runs down that I may have a good death.” 

The astonished girl stared at the patient. Then 
without question she threw her blanket over her 
head and went swiftly to do as she was bidden. 
“How did she know?” she kept repeating to herself, 
and when the two girls returned, she crossed her¬ 
self and watched while Kateri whispered to the 
penitent. 

“Go and rest,” Kateri said to the girl; my sister 
will take the first hour.” And when the incredu¬ 
lous Indian maid lav down to sleep, Kateri spoke 
to the penitent. “My sister, you must persevere 
in the love of our dear Lord. He is ^leased with 
you, and when I am in heaven with Him, I shall 
pray Him for many graces for you.” 

“Ah no Kateri. I am far from good. I do not 
deserve this.” 

Kateri smiled wanly: “I know what I am saying, 
sister. And I know also where you were and 
what you were doing — for me. Be of good heart, 
I shall keep my promise.” If any further proof 
that Kateri could see the unseeable and know the 
unknowable was needed, it was not for the gene¬ 
rous girl who had taken this severe chastisement. 
She knew that her friend was close to the Sacred 
Heart. And that supernaturaUy she had beheld 
her beating herself in the forest. 

Wednesday of Holy week dawned, and Kateri 
ODened her eyes. She smiled as though she had a 
secret. But it was shared with the good mission¬ 
aries for Pere Chauchetiere had had a presenti¬ 
ment two months before that Kateri would die on 
the eve of the feast she loved with a special love. 
Tuesday evening, after giving the dying girl Holy 
Viaticum, Cholenec suggested: “We will now be¬ 
stow Extreme Unction upon you, Catherine.” 
There were tears in his eyes. 

But Kateri said dreamily: “That is not neces¬ 
sary today, my Father. Tomorrow will be time 
enough. Tomorrow night I shall —” Her -eyes 
went to something in the distance that was dist¬ 
ance only to the bvstander. The Father’s accepted 
the girl’s word. They knew she was conversing 
with heaven. 

But this morning they came back to the girl 
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with the lovely secrets in her eyes, and the last 
rites of Mother Church were lovingly bestowed. 

Pere Cholenec believed that Kateri would be 
leaving the world by noon of that day, but some 
of her friends, who wished to be with the dying 
squaw to see a saint die, asked him: “Good Father, 
we must go to the woods for our firewood for the 
feastdays when we may not do so. Will you now 
ask Kateri how long — Pere, we know that she 
knows . . . when she will leave us?” 

Cholenec hesitated and then went and ipnke 
to Kateri. “My child, your Sisters of the Con¬ 
fraternity must carry on their work, and yet they 
long to be with vou at the last. What shall I say 
to them, Kateri?” 

Kateri’s lips curled up for an instant in a little 
smile. “Tell them to go and get their wood, my 
Father. Kateri will wait for them until the last 
one returns.” 

Cholenec told them that. And they went away 
quietly to their work. 

It was three o’clock when the last wood carrier 
returned from her task and entered Kateri’s room. 
She was very quiet. Had been very quiet all the 
day, and Mary Teresa crouched beside her heart- 
stricken. almost numb. How could she go on 
without her dearest sister? True. Kateri had said: 
“Do not griev^. my sister. I shall always be very 
close to you. You need only speak to me, and I 
shall answer.” 

“Ah, yes. But my ears are deaf to the answers 
in the language you will speak then, Kateri.” 

“We shall see, my sister. We shall see,” whis¬ 
pered the dying girl, and the two hands clasped 
lovingly as they had so often clasped when the 
girls went to work or to chapel together. 

And now it was three o’clock. Kateri opened her 
eves as the last worker took h°r place inside the 
door and joined in the prayers for the dying. 

Kateri Tegakouita had kept her promise, she 
had waited for them all. Now she went into her 
last agony. It was very short and very gentle. 
With the rising and falling of loved voices about 
her the little saint passed almost imperceptibly 
into the arms of Jesus and Mary (April 17. 1680). 

Pere Cholenec knelt watching her. Every eye 
was upon that dark, worn face with suffering 
deeply etched upon it. The c v >a r ' i 'n'* went on. to 
be interrupted bv a sudden cry from their good 
missionary, Pere Cholenec. The praying stooped, 
seeming to hang in midair, as every eye sought 
Kateri’s face, which a few moments before was 
thicklv pitted bv smallpox marks and darkened 
bv smokv fires. It was as fair and beautiful as that 
of a young bride, and not one pockmark remained. 

Kateri had entered heaven at this moment, 
Cholenec thought, and turned to Marv Teresa 
whose eyes were lighted with strange fire upon 
thus beholding her little .friend. “Bring Pere 
Chauchetiere.” Cholenec said, his eves never leav¬ 
ing the beautiful countenance of Tegakouita. who 
had now bathed in her Soring Eternal. Th° Soring 
of Tegakouita! Receiving the small chaste body 
that had thirsted for living water. 

Chauchetiere came and fell on his knees. “It is 
true,” he breathed. “She is a saint.” 

Leaving the cabin the two priests were con¬ 
fronted with the choice of a place for burial. 
“The church is the fitting spot for such holy re¬ 
mains,” Father Chauchetiere said softly. 

“You may be right, Pere. But it is not the way 
of the church to be hasty. Let us go to the ceme¬ 
tery and choose a beautiful soot for our Kateri.” 
They went. And Cholenec pointed to a spot be¬ 
tween the tall cross and the pine. “There,” he 
said, “there is where we shall place her. Where 
she can look all day at her Si"n.” He did not 
know, until some years later, that thus was the 
exact soot which Kateri had designated to Teresa 
as her last resting place. 

(To be concluded) 


GREETINGS! 

We are grateful for the support given to the 
Anostolate of the Press during 1950. A report 
will be published in the January 1951 issue of 
the Indian Missionary Record. 

We invite every one to renew his pledge for 
the coming year. 

Spring term of 1951 subscription cards will 
be mailed out early in January. Your continued 
efforts are essential to the growth of the In¬ 
dian Missionary Record. 

Watch for our January 1951 issue, published 
in magazine format in answer to numerous re¬ 
quests. 

Our objective is 5,000 subscribers. We are 
well on our way towards this goal. Let us go 
over the top in 1951! 

Wishing you a Holy and Merry Christmas, 
and a Happy and Prosperous New Year! 

The Editor 
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Past And Future Meet In Caughnawaga 


By MARY BRANSWELL 
(The Ensign) 

CAUGHNAWAGA, Que.—Na¬ 
tion-wide attention will be focuss¬ 
ed on this little village on the 
banks of the St. Lawrence River 
later this month, when one of the 
most modern schools in Canada is 
officially opened here in the pres¬ 
ence, it is hoped, of Prime Minis¬ 
ter St. Laurent. 

For the Indian boys and girls 
who fill its bright, attractive class¬ 
rooms, however, school days be¬ 
gan at Tekakwitha School in Sep¬ 
tember, no later, or earlier, than 
in other schools throughout the 
Dominion. 

TEKAKWITHA SCHOOL 

Its name brings us to a second 
reason why Caughnawaga is of 
national interest. The spacious 
new building looking across the 
river to the Island of Montreal is 
named after Venerable Kateri 
Tekakwitha, the Lily of the Mo¬ 
hawks, who died at Caughnawaga 
in 1680. The beatification of the 
24-year-old Indian girl is being 
eagerly awaited by Catholics and 
non-Catholics in countries as far 
apart as Germany, England, the 
United States, France and Canada. 

Latest step in promoting her 
cause is the appointment from 
Rome of Rev. Henri Bechard, S.J.. 
principal of the new school, as 
Vice-postulator here. Now every¬ 
thing that concerns Kateri, reports 
of favors received or miracles ob¬ 
tained through her intercession, 
goes to Father Bechard. Postulator 
General of the cause is Rev. 
Charles Miccinelli, S.J., who has 
acted in a similar capacity for 
the beatification and canonization 
of all Jesuit saints (such as the 
Canadian Martyrs) for many 
years. 

A STATUE BY BRUNET 

Combining both his new capaci¬ 
ties, American-born Father Be¬ 
chard hopes to have enough money 
next spring to comnvssion sculptor 
Emile Brunet to make a statue of 
Kateri for the front of the school. 

To many who know little of the 
fascinating history of the Indian 
settlement just half an hour’s bus 
ride from Montreal, and who have 
never heard of the gentle Lily of 
the Mohawks, Caughnawaga has 
still another meaning—its famous 
Iroquois mixed choir. 

UNIQUE CHOIR 

Beautiful music has become a 
distinctive mark at St. Francis 
Xavier Mission, the cultural and 
intellectual centre of Caughna- 
waga. The natural aptitude of the 
Iroquois people for music has for 
centuries been fostered by their 
spiritual guardians, until today the 
choir of some 35 voices is unique 
on the continent. 

A privilege as old as the Mission 
concedes to the Indians the use 
of the vernacular at liturgical 
functions, even at Solemn Mass. 
Visitors to the Mission who have 
had the good fortune to hear Mass 
sung in their own language by the 
Iroquois choir will appreciate the 
reception accorded them last 



THE FAMOUS CAUGHNAWAGA CHOIR of nearly 40 mixed 
voices are shown above, during a recent radio broadcast recording 
in Syracuse, N.Y. Rev. Real Lalonde, S.J., pastor of St. Francis 
Xavier Mission at Caughnawaga, and devoted patron of the choir, 
can be seen in the back row, centre. The picture below is of 
Father Michael Jacobs, S.J., only full blooded Iroquois priest, 
with Chief Bright Moon, during a special pilgrimage of the Indians 
at the Martyrs’ Tercentenary celebrations at Midland this summer. 


month in Quebec City where they 
sang in the Basilica during the 
tercentennial ceremonies honoring 
the Jesuit Martyrs. Edouard Piche 
is their organist, Rev. Dr. Alfred 
Bernier, S.J., their maestro. 

With a history as colorful as 
its natural background (the latter 
through courtesy of the Canadian 
Autumn) Caughnawaga was 
founded in 1668 as a haven for 
Catholic Iroquois. Today it is 
governed by a Federal agent re¬ 
presenting the Department of In¬ 
dian Affairs, and by a mayor and 
councillors elected by the Indians. 

Harry Beauvais is beginning his 
second year in mayoralty office, 
with the evident approval of his 
3,000 fellow citizens. 

True to the ways of their an¬ 
cestors, the vast majority of the 
400 families are Catholics, whose 
children attend Caughnawaga 
schools staffed by the Sisters of 
St. Ann. Ten Sisters of the Order 
are teaching at the new school, as 
well as two lay professors, an 
Indian girl, graduate of Normal 



School, and two Jesuit teachers, 
Father Bechard and Rev. Albert 
Burns, S.J. 


There are 12 classes in this 
modern school, besides domestic 
science courses for the girls and 
after Christmas, trades will be 
taught the boys. These youngsters 
will probably follow their older 
brothers into the steel and bridge¬ 
building trades at which Indians 
excel, with their services in de¬ 
mand all over the continent. 
Among Caughnawaga graduates 
today can be numbered men in the 
medical and law professions, and 
the Jesuit Father Michael Kar- 
haienton Jacobs. 

ENGLISH OTHER LANGUAGE 

Non-Catholic children have 
their own school, under the sys¬ 
tem of education in the Province 
of Quebec. A compulsory attend¬ 
ance law affects children of all re¬ 
ligions until the age of 16. The 
program in the Catholic schools 
here is the same as that of the 
English Catholic schools of Mon¬ 
treal, and English the second 
language throughout the commun¬ 
ity. 

But it is to France that $he 
settlement owes its very existence, 
and a visit by pilgrim or tourist 
to the Mission buildings on the 
banks of the St. Lawrence are a 
step into the pages of Canada’s 
earliest history. 

HONOR ROLL 

The actual site of the Mission 
is Sault St. Louis, while the grey 


And Thou Bethlehem 


By Norman C. Schlichter 



PRETTY INDIAN PRINCESS 
Searching Name, a member of 
the famous Caughnawaga 
choir, is seen in her native 
costume. Many Indian girls 
are convent and college gradu¬ 
ates, holding excellent posi¬ 
tions in nearby Montreal as 
Stenographers and secretaries. 



live in Pennsylvania, not far 
from a town with the Bible 
name of Ephrata. 

This fact keeps the prophet¬ 
ic verse of Micheas steadily 
in my mind. I never need 
Christmas to recall it to me: 

And thou, Bethlehem Eph¬ 
rata, art a little one among 
the thousand of Juda: out of 
thee shall He come forth unto 
me that is to be the ruler in 
Israel: and His going forth is 
from the beginning, from the days of eterni¬ 
ty. 

And because He did come forth out of Beth¬ 
lehem, this little one among the thousands of Juda 
has become the geographical center of the world’s 
Christmas thought. “Christ was born in Beth¬ 
lehem!’’ is sung and chanted from pole to pole. 

Bethlehem, now connected by a bus line with 
Jerusalem six miles to the north, and having a 
modern electric-light system, is still strictly a 
rural community. It has no industrial establish¬ 
ments as yet. However, many of its 7,000 people 
are skilled hand craftsmen noted for their pro¬ 
ficiency in carving with the simplest of tools, 
and for making brooches, pendants, necklaces, in¬ 
laid crucifixes and snow white rosaries mounted 
with pure silver. Christmas visitors have a won¬ 
derful assortment of such articles to choose from. 
During the war years, and even now, soldiers 
from many lands are the principal visitors. 

Bethlehem’s name, “House of Bread,” is most 
appropriate. The town lies just a little off the 
highway to Hebron, surrounded by fertile valleys 
covered with wheat and barley fields. There are 
also groves of olive and almond trees and neatly 
cultivated vineyards. 


The people of Bethlehem are a peaceful, quiet, 
friendly folk. They have always been great trav¬ 
elers and were the first of Palestinians to come 
to the shores of North and South America. Start¬ 
ing as small peddlers, many of them became pro¬ 
minent merchants in South American cities. The 
people generally are of fair complexion and blue¬ 
eyed. This is attributed to intermarriage with the 
natives by Crusaders when they captured Beth¬ 
lehem and Jerusalem. 

Shepherds still keep watch over their flocks 
roundabout Bethlehem, much as they did in Bible 
times, a fact that adds an ancient touch to the 
Christmas celebrations of today. 

Widely reverenced down the centuries as mark¬ 
ing the birthplace of the Saviour, the Church 
of the Nativity is the world’s center of interest 
each Christmas season. Also known as the Church 
of St. Mary, it was built over the cave identified 
by tradition as the stable with the sacred manger. 
A silver star in the floor of the building is believed 
to mark the exact spot where Christ was born. 

Probably the oldest Christian church in the 
world — mention of it has been found as early 
as 334 A.D. — this fact alone would make it a 
great Christian shrine. 

The special Christmas mecca for Catholics 
is the Chapel of St. Catherine which forms the left 
wing of the Nativity Church. The Franciscan 
Fathers are in charge of the chapel. 

With the political struggle for control of Pal¬ 
estine raging bitterly at the present time, Beth¬ 
lehem will probaby be more prominent in the 
Christian mind of the world this Christmas than 
ever before. 

For those who love the Christ-Child, spending 
a Christmas at Bethlehem, is an experience tran¬ 
scending every previous Christmas experience, and 
one to be unmatched by any subsequent Christmas 
elsewhere. 


stone church ol St. Francis Xavier 
could be found in Normandy to- i 
day, with its sloping roof, high - 
spire topped by a cross and a j 
French cock. But, the proud roll j 
of honor tablet outside belongs to] 
1949. One hundred and sixty- 
seven boys from Caughnawaga 
served in Canadian and American ; 
armed forces during the Second ] 
World War. 

The centenary of the present 
church (built when the old ons < 
fell to pieces) was .celebrated in 
1945; the rectory is 200 years old. 
Rev. Real Lalonde, S.J., ss pastor 
of the Mission, assisted by Father 
Bechard and Father Burns, Rev 
O. Peloquin, S.J., and Rev. Drolet, 
S.J. 

THE JESUITS RETURN 

It was not always that the, 
guardians of the Mission were 
Jesuits; for 116 years the care of 
the Iroquois were entrusted to the 
Oblates and secular clergy. Bid 
in 1902 they came back, to con¬ 
tinue the work that was begun 
in 1668. 

The site of the Mission is 
superb, with Fort St. Louis (erect¬ 
ed in 1725 by the King of France 
to “protect the Iroquois who make 
the sign of the Cross”) on its left; 
to the right as one faces the 
swiftly running St. Lawrence, lie 
the Mercier and Canadian Pacific 
bridges. Beyond the water, is 
Lachine, with the dome of S'. 
Joseph’s Oratory and the clean- 
cut modern lines of the University 
of Montreal in the background. 
TREASURES AND RELICS 

Among the “Jesuit treasures’’ 
Canadian and American pilgrims 
and visitors are shown in the 
church and rectory are the Iro¬ 
quois-French and French-Iroquois 
dictionaries, the grammar, Indian 
prayer book and translation of the 
Life of Christ which are the work 
of the remarkable Father Joseph , 
Marcoux whose picture hangs in 
the Mission parlor. 

The late Archbishop William 
Forbes, of Ottawa, who spent 1! 
years at St. Francis Xavier Mis¬ 
sion compiled an invaluable gen¬ 
ealogical “dictionary of the Iro¬ 
quois families of Caughnawaga’’ 
which is also carefully preserved. 
Precious relics include those oi 
the True Cross, St. Francis Xavier 
the Canadian Martyrs, the Cure 
d’Ars and above all, of Kateri. 

Priceless are the treasured warn 
pum belt, oldest and largest in 
existence, given in 1676 by the 
Hurons to baptized Iroquois, and 
the Parisian-made silver gib 
monstrance before which the Lily 
of the Mohawks most probably 
adored. 

Too numerous to mention are 
the paintings, sculpture and fres¬ 
coes of the lovely little church, 
too striking to ignore is the life- 
size Christus which hangs over the 
high altar, the gift of the bereaved 
families of 35 men of Caughna¬ 
waga who were accidentally killed 
in 1907 while working on the 
Quebec Bridge. 


Acceptable Comics 

Choose your comic books from 
this list, which is prepared by 
competent authorities. 

All American Western, All 
Time Sports, Andy Panda, Ani¬ 
mal Antics, Barnyard Comics, 
Baseball Comics, Best Western, 
Blondie Comics, Blue Bolt, Bugs 
Bunny, Buzzy, Calling All Kids, 
Casper, Catholic Comics, Charlie 
McCarthy, Classics Illustrated, 
Comic Cavalcade, Cowboy and 
Indians, Dale Evans, Dick Cole, 
Donald Duck, Dotty Dripple. 
(to be continued) 


Edwin Laughing Fox, a Sioux 

Indian in WashingtQ.q ( , doing 
what he can to help our govern¬ 
ment understand his’people, told 
us that his people have a prayer 
vhich he recommend! to every¬ 
one: 

“Oh, Great Spirit, help me, 
never to judge another until 1 
have walked two wernks iu hi.- 
moccasins.” 

— (Walter Davenport 
in Collier’s) . 


















































